VARIOUS CONQUESTS
were eventually abandoned, because of the shortness of the
climbing season, but it was felt that a full revenge would be
taken on the jealous Goddess of the Mountain by flying over
her. An expedition for this purpose was financed by the cranky
and ultra-English Lady (Fanny) Houston. A weighted British
flag was successfully dropped on the summit, photographs taken,
and no lives lost.
Lawrence of Arabia, the only first-rate strategist, tactician,
and story-book hero whom the war turned up, considered the
conquest of the air as the most important task of his generation.
So did the Daily Mail, which offered large money prizes to
adventurous airmen. Aeroplanes had improved in speed and
stability during the last years of the war, though still resembling
flying crates; and great hopes were entertained for the future of
civilian flying, now that designers did not need to consider
problems of armament and high manoeuvrability. The Spectator
reported in January 1919 that the R.A.F. soon expected to open
a Cape-to-Cairo service, and added that 'London and pro-
vincial centres may be linked up for newspaper delivery and
carriage of copy and photographs. Adam Smith's "waggon way
through the air" is about to be realized.' In that year a regular
mail-service was started between London and Paris.
What most caught the popular imagination were the various
attempts to fly the Atlantic. In April 1919 Major Wood and
Captain Wyllie tried it from east to west. Before starting, their
machine was blessed by an R.A.F. chaplain; but came down
disappointingly in the Irish Sea. In May, Harry George Hawker,
who was employed by the Sopwith Company as a test pilot, and
Commander Kenneth Mackenzie-Grieve, who had been navi-
gator of an aeroplane base-ship during the war, made a west-to-
east flight in a machine equipped with a collapsible boat.
Anxiety and grief greeted their non-arrival in Ireland, but the
Daily Mail would not abandon hope. Intense relief was felt some
days later when the placards proclaimed HAWKER SAFE.
The plane had flown for fourteen and a half hours, and then
come down in the Atlantic. The intrepid aviators, after an hour
and a half in their collapsible boat, were picked up by the Mary,
a Danish steamer unequipped with wireless. HAWKER SAFE
seemed of immeasurably more significance than the Versailles
Treaty, which was just being signed, and all England thrilled to
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